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PEVELOPMR?^ OF FnTTCATTONAL LEADFR^. 
Foitering Indfvldual Developmeat of Teachers for ^oductivUy and 
L^dershlp Roles in Eduction 

mTRODUCIlON 

In the past teachers have been forced to leave teaching to achieve adequate monetary and professional 
advancemenL "Career ladd^ development programi" offer a means for profession^ growth md career advancement 
within die teaching profession and at the lame time a system of sala^ rewardi senses as additional incentive for 
attaining master teacher competency levels and stattis, 

TTie purpose of Carew Ladtos for 
teacher is to provide a promotion 
system based on competence, 
dJndeman, 1986, Septemb^ 23) 

Senator Ann Lindeman, who is a fomer legislative leader, educational reformer and Chainnan of the Joint 
Legislative Committ^ on Cweer Laddei^ in the State of Arizona, USA, md a prime initiator of die i^^ona Career 
Ladder Rrogram^ has joined a cadre of community leaden and educators to propose solutions to an urgent national 
problem, which in essence is die promotion of excellence in teaching. 

This paper is to present results from research and evaluation of die *'Pilot Arizona Career Ladder Teacher 
Development and toeentive Prog/ML" TTie emerging model has some sp^ific directions and accomplishments which 
have not been apparent in odier plans presently being implemented diroughout the United States* Evidence already 
indicates diat there is a good chaice of effecting positive educational change md rrfom in Arizona and die Nation. 

Document content is organized md presented under four major headings as follows^ (1) The Historical 
Antecedants, (2) Reasons for Program Failurei, (3) The Possible Program Solutionis and (4) The 
Pervasive Concept of Change. 

THE mSTOMCAL ANTECEDENTS 
Overview 

Career ladders (CL) Is a teacher incentive program which completely restfuctures 
die way teachers are cl^sifled and rewa-ded No longer win CL teachers be paid based 
on assumed competences m a result of yeai^ of experience and additional college credit 
Instructional competency and classroom perfonnMce are die major criteria of sdaiy 
determination. Characteristicdlyi diree of fom* teaching levels Bm identified In a career 
ladder plan. Each step up the work ladder is b^sd on systematic evaluation ^d brings 
increased pay and higher level responsibilities such as mentoring or serving as fonnative 
ev^uators, Car^r ladder plans offer teachm die opportumty to advance both their 
status and salaries widiout having to leave the classrMm for other businesses or 
entering administration, (Packard ^ Blerlein, 19S6a^ p. 1) 
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All TJtlgriltlfvmg Prnfgssinn 

In thg United States, isachmg has in t^mii yem biin viewed m an undesirable shoic© by coUegg enMnts. 
For example,"In 1966, 26 percani of M ujuvOTity applicants entered the college of education. Only 4 J percent of 
uni venity enfrants applied to the coK^ge of education m 1984" (Flowing Wells Unified School Diirict Car^r Ladder 
Plan, 1985). In past yearn, te^hing was viewed as a prestigioui car^r, one which atttacted a coniidemble numb^ of 
highly qu^ified in^viduaU. Teaching ii now typicdly leen as having low salariei and low itattis. As a result more 
acadimic^y able individuals tttid to opt for car^n outside of the profeilion. Roienholtz md Smylie (1984) state 
diat, "Efforts to affl-aet the brightest appUcmte, then, should focus on raising both the baie pay for teachers and the 
social status of teaching.** 

Natlnnal and Rtai^ Wnrr ^ for RycellPnrft 

The most recent Conunission (1986) metting on ANaHnn m Rkir discusses die issue of n^ded impfovemen^ 
in education, ladder teacha- incentive pr^mmi were a major pm of the meeting agenda, and were discussed as 

one of die most promising avenues in effecting needed rtform in education. Spady and Marx (1984), in Eiccellennft m 
OUT sehoolsf Making ft Happen, reviewed several of the major publications which provided evidence of historical 
justiflcation or reasons for the onslaught of career ladder teach^ incentive programs, (See Appendix A) 

These comprehensive and "systems approaches" to rrfom mm bmng identifled by names such as* "merit pay," 
"career ladder," "teacher developmait - teacher incentive" programs, I^ey seem to be a viable solution in effecting 
posiUve ch^ge for professional development l^e literature m replete with descriptions of various models being 
implemented in several states. They are all using a combination of several components dating back hundreds of years 
up to developments initiated within the last decade. 

Prngram rnmnQnent^ F rom thg Pa^^ 
Nev/ly devised career laader programs for teache]^ are making use of organizational models ried In the past, 
l^is new structure refom is closely related to former arrangements regarding "heirachical insffuctional duties" of 
teachers. Tliis fom of organization for insmction has a long history bodi in the United States and Europe. In 
discussion.^ of hierarchy of instructional duties for differentiating teacher roles, Bierlein (1987) states: 

Hie idea of mking school personnel and differentiating amongst tiieir roles 
can be fraced back to the Bell-Lancaster monitorial programs of the 1800s. 
The monitorial idea w^ one in which older stu^nts, under the watchful eye of 
a teacher* acted m monitors Instructing die younger students. This system 
helped define the various roles of a teach^, allowing a less ttained individud to 
assume some of die duties. ... its real origin lies in France where Madame de 
Maintenon, Rolling La S^le and Pestelozju practiced it. . . many of the 
Lancasoiai mediods dated back to Greek md Roman instruction. Thus, 
Steff ^ferentiation among education*d pen onnei has had i^ origin embedded 
in the very roots of formal education, (pp, 31-32) 

Perfnrmancp Ra^i^ri Fav- Bieriein (1987) has indicated Aat "performance-based pay," or what has been referred to 

as ' merit p;^y," was implemented in 1908 in die Newton, Massachusetts schools. TTiis type of plan had varying 
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digreti of suceesi through thi 20s, although, •*In the 1930i and 40s. teacher orianizadons puihed hard for the 
adoption of single salay sehedulas. TTigir raticmale was that merit pay awa-dj had bmti made based on subjeetlve, 
meamngleii evduatlons Aat wwe artiwy and capieioui,** 36) 

PJfftrgntiattd JtafflM* in the late 60s and early 70s, the concept of differentiated staffing became the new 
wave. ^'BasicaHy, differentiated stefftag served to form leami of teachers and te^hing aides whereby a master teacher 
acted as a team leader" (Bierlein, 1987, p. 39). In die early 60s, Ae b^ic models which sensed as /oundationi for 
differentiated staffmg deiigns were the "Trump plan" mid die "Alien plan." Trump . . supported the speciaJiEation 
of administfative, professionalp and parapriDfessional roles , . and Allen proposed a hiermchy of profeislonal 
teachers coniiitlng of four levels: "associaig ^achers," who were intera or novices given a formal schedule but few 
responsibilidei; "staff teachen," who had a regular teaching load and were aided by paraprofessionals; "senior 
teachers" were defined as lemiing engineerip who are expert in particular subjects or skiU areas and die "master 
teacher," was the resident scholar and resew^h expert (Bierlein, 1987* p, 42). 

In summ^, developing hierarchies of inimictional dutlesp merit pay, perfonnance-based pay, differentiated 
smffingp master teacher/ leader programs have now b^ome pm of die "new," system-wide attempts at compr^ensive 
change and reform in education. As one can readily deteiroinei die career ladder programs of the 1980s are a 
combination of Aeie past attempts at ^ucationd refoniL However, diere Is considerable evidence ^at many of die 
recent reform effort are making die same mistdces of die past T^ey are implementing programs widi little testing 
and almost no leieareh or pro-am evduation for planned refom aid change. 

REASONS FOR PROGRAM FAILURES 
Former program reform movements could have provided a professional test or b^e for die development of 
education and teacher leaders, but by 1980 diey essentially had left Ae educational scene. Freibeig & Knight (1985), 
have discussed the fact diat, in die early 70s, die concept of differentiated staffing was basically abandoned and 
disric^ returnad to die mditional staffing patterns of die previous yeafi (Bieriein, 1987, p. 45), From experience 
with programs such as the *'Temple City Model,*' in the state of California English (1972) reported positive changes 
for teachers in task differentiation, job recognition and ca-eer development, but diere is litde evidence of program 
continuation beyond the 70s. 

The question is, "What are the re^ons for these seemingly positive teacher development programs to have 
'alien intcy disuse? The answer is quite evident Past experience has demonstTated that success, failure, or program 
'fade away" can be attributed to key anas which are interdependent or interconnecting. These include the following^ 

1, Lack of systematic resea'ch (planning and implementation) resulted in no significant or 
dependable OTipirical evidence, "niere w^ an absence of research showing program impact 
on teaching effectiveness, improved learning and achievement of school goals* 

2. Lack of indepdi evaluation provided no dependable b^e for program rwycling, modification or 
improvements. 
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3 . I . k Qfpmt testing (most ^grams involved complete impltmentaUm over a ihort time period)* 

4 OHtCjfiten from eAication^ isiociationi existed to a high degiw; merit and hiemrchy of duties 
Arem ftengly opposed, 

5. Mmk^m&d programs from above i^ulted in litUe input or sflpport from teacheii, 

quotas, uiually raulting from lack of funding, caused quaU^ teachers to be held from moving up 
m rairiiL 

i Insen^ice prpgmms suffered from lack of resoiuces* mdnly funding. 

8, Wididrawal of funding from the federal government aid the inability of loe^ distticts to assume 
additionid costs. (Packard & Bterlein, 1987b, p. 2) 

One more factor which h^ r^enfly come to a high level of aw^ness, and needs to be added to the list is: 

9. ''The apparent ex Wme difficulty for people to change from mditiond modes of behavior." 

THE POSSIBLE PROGRAM SOLUTIONS 
The Arizona Career Udder Reiearch and Evaluation Project, toe Cent^ for Excellence in Education at 
Northern Arizona Univei^ity in Flagitaff, i^zona, USA, has accepted die challenge of investigaUng the efficieney 
of the c^eer ladder project for the State Legiil amre. Wiih broad guideUnei, each local education agency designed their 
Dwn plan. By 1989, die project is to provide evidence which wUl allow die Legislature to make informed decisions 
about die success of sixteen disrict pilot tests of dieir teacher development models. 

In diii State, die business community, dir^ univmitiei, professional orgmizaUons, die govanor's office, bofh 
louses of die legislature md sixteen school dlsrtcts, widi over 10,000 educators, ar^ immersed in an experiment 
3ased upon scienUfic research. The Legislature mandated a 5 yea- rese^ch Ume which is implemented by/and 
irounded in die polidcal support of educadonal md business representauves. 

At die Arizona Career Ladd^ Pilot ^ject Assessment Conference (1987, May), Dr. Carol Nonnan, Research 
Ipeci^ist for die Nadonal Educadon Aisociadon, stated, ^'Arizona ii an excepdon, it is a unique state in the reform 
movement , _ It has well informed people . _ a voluntary component . _ and teacher involvement." It is 
pparent, successful collaboradve structure for policy and system wide change and required pilot research and 
v^uadon is being effected 

Theory Sunnnrting Teacher npy^ lopirient and Tncenflvps 

In discussing die comprehensive rese^h project, Packard and Bierlein (1987b) have stated, "^eoredcally, ca^eer 
iddar teacher incentive programs will improve educadon and die teaching profession: tiiey will help in re^ruidng, 
itMning and modvadng high quality teachers; Improve teacher evaluation systems, insmcdon and morale; enhance 
udent academic achievement md much much more." 

In her dissertation, Bierlein (1987) has reported several dieoretlcal areas supporting program development. 
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Among them are that career ladder proirams, (1) enhance the status of teaching, (2) establish career pattems and 
make promotion possible, (3) professionalize teaching, providing more lesponsibilior and contfol through mentoring. 
pea evaluaUon and through teachera serving as insttTictional support persons, (4) increase accountability for teaching 
and learning, (5) increase salaries and teaching perfoimance, {6) make teaching more financially and psychologically 
rewarding, (7) convince the public to increase fiscal support and to redeploy existing resources for more efficient use 
of current financing, (8) increase emphasis on staff development and ttalning, (9) bring focus to the instfuctional 
program, and (10) improve teacher and adminisMtor evaluation. 

This research opportunlv and challenge is one which very seldom happens in education, therefore, the lessons 
from the past are guiding every phase of the pilot test. Over the five year project, empirical evidence wUl be made 
available for program evaluation and recycling. This process is to aUow formative improvement of each district's 
model over the period of the project, to 1989, the Center's summative evaluaUon (based on extensive research), wiU 
be turned over to the State Legislature. 

The NfCes^ifv nf RFSMtrh ^pff Evalnnfinn 

Arizona State Senator Jones Osbom, member of the Joint Legislative Committee on Career Ladders, 
characterized the desire of governmental leaders to gain dspendable mformation prior to m^g decisions regarding 
program implementation when he stated, "Carwr ladder pmgrams are to provide equal pay for equal perfofmance. 
Distticts must be willing to be a good laboratory for research or drop out" (Osbom, 1986, September 23). 

Rrogram failures Have directly been atoibuted to the lack of a research base. In the past, adequate collection, 
analysis, recording and disseminaUon of empirical observaUons were not sufficiently generated to provide evidence 
for fudjre development. 

This basic research endeavor is one of a few major efforts in educaUon to get at Uie ttutti prior to legislative 
decision-making. Too often, use of power groups and special interests force decisions based on opinions and 
ideology rather than on basic taewledge devftloped scientiflcally over an adequate period of time. It Is a unique facet 
of the Arizona model that appropriate recommendations for change will be based upon objecu ve reseaich findinp. 

Wlot test disoicts are accepdng this bold challenge for a varies of rea^^ Among them are a desire to work 
wiA public interests to improve teaching and, thereby, attract, retain, and motivate high quality teachers. ITiey also 
have a need to assume greater responsibility for Improved student academic achievement results. 
F.'val»at'ff1 rfl^jgn - Ongoing program evaluation and recycling for improvement, as previously stated, was 
lacking in the past This has proven to have been a grave mistake, nierefore, after research observations are made 
and analyzed, the next step in the career ladder project is to provide feedback to disfficts and the State Legislature. 

The evaluation design (a design selected for total program evaluation over the five year pilot) is an Improvement 
model; therefore, as a result of feedback, dismcw are responsible for recycling and effecting appropriate 
improvements or changes. 

Patfl CffllfgtiO" flTTd Fffdback: The yearly cycle of data collection, analysis, reporting and feedback begins 
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gach spring so that program changei be asiseii^ Digriets involved m able to use the findings hi continuing 
to review and unprove tfieir individual teacher development and incentive plais. Data is also being disseminated to 
disttlct teachen through seminars aid conferOTces pa^ard ^d Bierleins 1987b). 

The Research Center ii providing a trend analysis and proflUng which is demonstrating the direction of 
development over y-.e entire project Ap^ndi^U. FiP»Tft^ n^T md Fipitre^ provide an example of the type of 
p-aphs which are used as feedba^ to distticts ^d teachra for r^ycllng and planing. For example, one disaict may 
detenmne tiiat anothar is doing much betto' in evaluation. These disricts may then collaborate to detemiine posiUve 
procedures to be adop^ for cooperative pr^'Miram improvement puip^^, 

OveraU data are obtained through the Pememinn A^.^...T1^nt ffrflif (Packari et. al,4986). It contains two 
major components, evaluaUng career ladder programs and organizaaonal climate (which here is more specifically 
refered to as "psychological environment"). Obsen^ations of pefc^puons m-e gained through a Likert Qpe assessment 
scale. At the end of each of these sections, reipondents are asked to list and describe program strengths and 
we^esses on two open ended questions. Due to linutadons and for the pu^se of thii paper, only die results from 
open ended iiemg wiU be presented. 

The TmpnrtRnfp of thg PsvrhnlnPlcal F.nvlff^y^nTfnt 
As discussed here, the term psychological environment u being utilized and refers to a specific component of 
what has otherwise been r^oited in the Ut^atitfe ai organiMtional culture, school cUmate, int^e^onal relauonships 
and system conununicauon leveb (Hripin, 1966; Litwin and Sttinger, 1968). 

From past experience, there is considerable Ae^rizing and some related evidence of the association between 
orgmiizadon^ climate and the way in which people perform and develop in dieir work place, Resent Center resea-ch 
results in the pilot test of caeer development programs is demonsffating empirically derived evidence of this 
^sociation. The type of work environment has a great de^ to do widi how people feel about then^elves and their 
work. In turn, differing levels of perceptions about the work environment are showing effecte on how weU c^eer 
ladder progiM^ m progressing in various test projects. 

CommunfrRtlOP FrnvfrornntTit and P^rlomMi:^' The procedures and types of inteipersonal communication, 
the way in which superiors and pereonnel int^ac^ is cental to morale, motivation and performance (Packard, 1984a). 
Research strongly indicates that business and industty and pubUc organizations (including schools) must recognize 
Ehat worker performance is enh^ced when their basic psychological needs are met For the greatest possible 
perfonnance a plaiped system of miit, respect md reward must be implemented on a system-wide basis (Packard, 
1985b; 1985c). 

^ffgCtfi of Expfrimental Propram^: Packard (1986) sites evidence which indicates that the general (and 
ipecific) aspects of "organizational climate" and the success of vmous programs are interrelated. Any change or 
efonn In program components or total organization is clearly tied to perceptions of inte^ersonal, or environmental 
elationshfps, "In schooling as in ecology, a change in one element of the system affects most of the others. If 
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teaehm squire mort status md presdgt, more privilgge mid auftori^ . , , teachgr morale md ichool climate may be 
affects." rPevglnprnpr^r^fT^dHPi^ 111 T^^f^^ iQgc, p ^> 

Anothir dimensian of the pilot test isiue, is to cofisidtr the cumnt level of operation of the psyehologieal 
environment md determine what effects it has on the proiress. success or development of progrEms like career 
laddei^, ITierefOTe, the r^earch, ev^uation, and prc^ram improvement cycle must involve compmsons of success in 
Uie area of communication md climate how wdl teachers and adminisMtoii are able to accept deiired educational 
change and refonn, 

AH districts involved in the Ari^na ca-eer ladder educational refom movement have rMognized the importance 
of school environment, school cul^e and interpersonal relationships as factor that conrtbute to Jeaming. But, to 
Mb point, none had clearly made a sttong attempt at planned change in, the ma of environment to effect improved 
teacher and student perfbrmance. 

In this research project the psychological environment Is an important variable to study for two basic reasons- 
(1) the factor is a key to progress md success with any Mjor program implementaUon, and (2) as a result of car^r 
laddw teacher developmemprpgrmm, changes in f^Ungs about one's environment must be Elected and direcdon^ly 
tracks 

A nalv^^M Of The Psyrhnlnffiral EftvirnnB^ Pnt' Th^ Scatter graph shown in Appendix B, Figure B-1, depicts 
rte relationship between assessment of the psychological environment in pilot distticte and response to perceived 
progress of ca^eer ladder progran^. A Peasson ftoduct Moment correlation (r) of A9, is significant at the .0001 level 
of probability. There is less than 1 chance in 10,000 of this relationship happening by chance. There clearly is a 
relationship between the psychological environment component of school climate and perceptions of program 
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Insei £ Figure B-1 about here 



Dm Am)ym The pie graph shown In Appendix Figure R^2. depicts tfie composite percentage dlsfribution 
of teacher perceptions of sMngAs in the psychological environmint, based on collapsed qualitative data from open 
ended questions for nine phase one disMcts. 



Insert Figure B-2 about here 



Pita Prt gentarion^ APMndix B, Floure B^2. deplnf^ a brief listing and definition of composite perceptions of 
sffengdis in the psychological envirOTment of career ladder programs by pTOpoitlon and in priority order, as follows: 

1. Staff-- Refers to teacher perceptions of relationships among staff, teachers and 

district personnel, e.g.s, . \supportive staff.** "Great teachers." ^ . .open 
relationships among teachers." "Strong, dedicated, cooperative staff." 
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^* CQTnmmii^ation ^ Refers to positive perceptions about communiGation, coopiration 

and support among faculties and their administrations, e.g., **Teachers are respected 
andsup^rted ..." 

3' -12%" ImprPVtmgnf — Innovatinnf References to both innovative procedures and 
opportunities for teacher development and improvement, e.g.s, . .opportunities to 
grow.'' "Provides profeiisional advancement opportunities." "Inservice to 
improve teaching skills." - . 



4. 



5. 



[B% - PrinPipRl: PosiUve references about principals, e^g^s, "Superior building principals/^ 
; " ^^^^ open-minded principaL" "Our greatest strength is our principal " 
Principals who respect their staffs create tfie positive attnosphere." 



fla%- Rg^opnir im: Refers to being seated ai a professional, v^lth respect and recognition, 
e.g.s, "Constant positive feedback as well as constfuctive critlGism." " rewards 
are both intrinsic and extrinsic for teachers." ". . . mats us as professionals and 
shows us respect and trusL" "Positive strokes - verbally." 

6. 02%. P0?^iTiyfnfSS : Refers to positive statements in general, e.g.s, "The school is very 
poiitive." "A friendly atmosphere which promotes a sense of unity." "The district 
is sttong." 

2^^^ EnyironniftTIt : Refers to the physical environment, curriculum materials and 
equipment, e.g.s, "A beautiful, cle^ viforking environment" ". . , lots of materials 
for our students." "New and latest educational techniques, equipment, etc." " 
excellent equipment" " * ' 

^' Mi^genan^OlMi Refers to public relations categories, e.g.s, "Parents who get 

involved." ". . , wonderful children in our district." "Caring ... to have all 
childrsi succ^d*" 

9. 05% - AytOnPTTiy ^ References about academic freedom or freedom to instruct within one's 

own classroom, e.g.s, "... freedom to inittuct . . . with professional discreUon " " 
. . able to teach without interference." "Teachers are able to develop their own 
teaching techniques." ". . . freedom to be a professional and use one's own 
creauvity and judgment" ". . . some latitude in cfeating programs and usins new 
ideas . * ." 

10. M%' AdmfniRtratlon: Refers to district administration, e.g.s, ". . . an excellent 

administrative staf^*' ' Administrative optimism." ". . . district level administrators 
who are innovators ..." 

Eata-Analy^is. TTie pie graph shown in Annendix n. PfoureB^^. depicts die composite percentage disfribudon 
of teacher percepUons of weaknesses in the psychological environment of career ladder programs based on coUapsed 
qualitative data from open ended quesdoni for nine phase one districts. 



Insert Figure B-3 about here 
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Dati PrgRfntatlPn* A brief listing and definition of composite percepuons of wetnesses in the 
psychological environmem of camr laddar propaitis by proportion and in priority order as depicted in AT^nenriix B. 
Pieufe B^'^. is as foUows- 

M% - Cpmniuniparion^ Lack of, or the need improved communication within the 
working envu-onmenu primarily between faculty and dieir adminis&atOK. 

^' Regpgnitlnn^ Referi to the psychological environmental needs of recognition, 

reinforcement and feedback. 

3* Admini^fraTinn: Perceptions refer to poor administrative and management 

procedureSp lack of leadership consistency and lack of school board support for 
teacher needs. 

4. Mongz* Refers to perceptions of poor salaries and the feeling tiiat funding will not 

be there to support high professional salai^ levels reiulting in quotas rather than 
ac&j^y paying all qu^fied leachm on the basis of demonsfrated perfoimance/ 

i^^" MisggllaTltPM' For examples, ^'Too much emphasis on test scores." "How will 
.counselors and libraiy/media pCTionnel be paid?" , . consistent discipline program/ 

ifl^ " E?i; trangQH ^ A eiivl t\Mi includes references to assigned duties outside of Instructional 
activities, e,g,s» "Too many extra or ipecial interest programs taking away from basic 
instruction,*' . , overloads with responsibilities outside the classroom/* "Too many 
unprofessional duties," 

7. fiZ%- Career L^dd^j: Refefs to comments about the career ladder program intent, e.g.s, "I 

resent it." . , creates distrust." . .takes teachers from the classroom." ^ ' . . 
causes continual frustrations." 

8. Attitudg^5rr_tM.> Refers to perceptions of environmental stress, ej., ". . , need to 
create a less sfressful environment." "There is too much pressure to accomplish too 
many things at the same time." "Morale ii low." "There is a need for a more 
positive approach . ^ ," 

9. Di% - Faciliti^fi: Refers to perceptions^ about facilities, materials, equipment, e.g., ". 

need better working conditions." "The facilities are terrible." ". . . lack of . the 
availability of materials." "Teachers are expected to accomplish the same goals 
without equality of facilities and resources." 



IHf SignlFjcance nf Teacher Tnvnlvpfn^ nt Rvahiafion and Dpvglonment 
In the ^ea of teacher input evaluation and development, Bierlein (1987) has found several critical factors of 
importance which require attention for career ladder programs to move in a positive direction; signific^t factors are 
the following: 

1. Teacher input into the evaluation system (ownership) and significMt stakeholder involvement in 
program development 

2. Teacher support for paying educators on factoire odier than years of experience and credit hours. 
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3. Clmty of administrative drelsions and with Information about evaluation and ^velopment. 

4. nie. sffengtJi of the evaluadon syitem prior to career ladder program Implementation. 

5. A warn ai^roach to evaluation and levels of uiter-rater reliability. 

6. UUlizadon of peers for Insmictional suHSon (produces high levels of morale and cooperation). 

7. nie degree of emphasis on staff development and inserwce oainlnf . 

8. The degree of tinw consumption due to oiganlzatlonal snucture and procedures. 

9. The degree to which the focus is on insfructicnal activities (Bierieln, 1987) 

Pata Annlvsh : n,e pie graph shown in APT^Mh T. Figure T-l. depicts composite percentage distribution of 
teacher perceptions of career ladder program strengtiis based on collapsed qualitative data from open-endeti questions 
for nine phase one dis&icts* 



Iniert Figure C=l about here 



Pata FrfSfHtRfinn : Analysis of open-ended responses to eareer proiram swngths reiuUed in seven (7) distinct 
mtegories. As depicted in AppendlK Figurg C- L a brief Itating with descripton of compoiite perceptions of 
itrengths of caie^ Igdto programs by p-oportion md m priority orders is as foUows: 

1. 21% - TeighgrTnpilt - improves eommunicadon between teashers and adWmsMtors; adeauate 

teacher input into development and revisions, 

2. 21%- - represent increased s^ary opportuni^ 

3* m%- C PlaPf mf nf - provides oppommity for advmcement; good imieture; fair appeal 
proeess; provision for revision; optional plan. 

4, 1A% ' TTOf§fimm])m - aUows teachera to exeel and to do Uieir best; teaf.hers helpins teacher- 

provides higher level responsibility* 

5, 12% - Evglugtinn - elear competencies and expeetetions; high imndardi and goals' qualified 

evaluatoii. ,n 

^' ii^^ Aids In?ftrug<;inn - retains good teachers; will help remove poor teaehers; helps teachers 
focus on teaching and learning, 

7. £5% - Staff InFtrviT^ - provides good inservice y^inlng; admlnismUve support (Packard, 1986). 
m ^Wy^^ l The pie graph shown in Appendix C. Figure C=2, depicy composite percentage dis^bution of 
leher percepdons of career ladder progrm scengdis based on coUapsed qualltaUve data ftom open ended quesdons 
r nine phase one district. 



Insert Figure C-2 about here 
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Data Pr?^?nfRfiftn ' Analysis of open ended responses to career program weataessei resulted in seven (7) disUnc: 
categories. As depicted in App^nriiK Fipgre a brief lisUng with descriptors of composite percepUons of 
weataesies of career ladder pr^rams by proporton and in priority dider, is as follows: 

2fi% - Evilyation - too many/too few observations; lack of consistency between evaluators; want 
p^r evaluators/teams of evaluatorsp if not already available. 

22%- Ci Lt Pla^^m^nt - inadequate appeal process; too maiy changes in plan; improper 
placement procedurei and stmidarfs; no incenuve for more experienced and educated 
teachm; no optioni for part-time teachers. 

3" ' CommyniQatlon - poor communication; poor clarification of expectotions and procedures, 

4. Jl% ^ - too much busy work; too much emphasis on activities outside the classroom. 

5* - Salary - not adequate compensation; program needs more financial support 

6. m% - Staff MoLBlg - lowered morale among teachers; has created a sfressful environment; 
too much committee work; too much time out Ae classroonL 

flfi^ - Staff Tmgrvip^ - lack of training; not enough support with ^rtfolio development. 

Reniiir^m^nte of Finanr^ Fiinrilnp 

It is quite possible that finance and funding is the most crucial issue facing reform and change in teacher 
development and incenUve programs. As indicated before, it was one of Ae major reasons for the "fade away" of 
other related programs of the past. It has also become quite clear that the present programs in this study require 
extensive amounts of "new" fimds ($§,400,000) to just pay for the pilot test and certainly, a much greater amount if 
tiie i^ogram is expanded to the total smta (a prgj^ted $60,000,000 per year for Arizona alone). 

During one of the Arizona government joint legislative meetings, Representative King (1986, September 23) 
stated, "In order for legislators to conUnue to go to die public for more funds we must assure them tiiat we are paying 
teachers because they are good teachers." Of coune, the question which is in the minds of many teachers who have 
worked very hard developing career incentive program concept is this, "After aU that effort will the funds be there?" 

The rese^eh and evaluation study is already able to report considerable program influence in improvement and 
teacher development and the positive relationship between high teacher performance levels and student academic 
achievement On the oUier hand, the salaty incentive question hasn't yet been solved. 

TH §alarv Ip^gptivt : Along with the program is the promise of considerable salary increases. For example, in 
a recent issue of Thf W^l] .Toumnl (Ricklefs, 1987, May 8), there appeared the following related comments: 

In Arizona, 15 disfricts will use career ladders next year, cgmpared wiUi nine this 
year, says Judy Richardson, director of die staters careeMadder project, which be- 
gan in 1985. Teachers apply for promotion up m ladder based largely on evaluations 
of tiieir classroom performance by superior and colleagues, and on their students' 



test performance. 
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The system would raise a teacher's potentid top annual pay to $44,6CX) from about 
$38,000 on the traditional seniority scales. . . the prc^ram will cost the statfi $4.4 
milUon this year and $8.4 miUIon in 1988. "We want the best-perfomiing teachen to 
feel they can stay in teaching and stiU be rewarded," she explains, (p. 1) 

In the same article, staff reportar Ricklefs {1987, May 8) shows a graph related to the main reasons for fonner 
teachers leaving careers in education; his source was from a survey by the Metropolitan Life InsuraiJce Company. 
The bar graph in the ydcle shows the following reasons for dropping out: (1) m.% of the teachers reported. 
"Inadequate, low mMOT (2) 17% reported, ■'Lack of administrative support," (3) 15% reported, "Lack of student 
discipline," and (4) 15% responded with, "Ncp chance of advancement." 

On pages 8 through 10 of this report, one can see the results of i cent Center research in regard to the extrensic 
salaiy incentive. In responses to the "psychological environment" strengths section, "recognition" (including salary) 
ranked 5di, in the weaknesses area, "Money," ranked 4th as a concern. From analysis of responses to the "career 
ladder" components of the study, in the strength area, "Salary," ranked 2nd; in concerns related to weaknesses the 
salary concept ranked 5th. 

It is evident, paying teacher leadere a sala^ which is appreciated by teachers and the public is seen as a very 
important factor for success. 

THE PERVASIVE CONCEPT OF CHANGE 
It is quite clear that difficulties are to be expected in change situations, the thing Uiat makes the difference 
between failure and success is In the leadership and its wimngness and desire, at all levels, to effect real change. It's 
in the commitment and effort toward solutions to problems. The concept of change itself may be the greatest 
problem to be faced. 

In the past, administrative and management systems have usually required some crisis, force or revolution f<x 
change. Teachers and teacher organizaUons seem to have the same resistance which is found in administrative 
structures. We have seen the fact that past program reform has largely stalled because of teacher resistance. This is 
still a major problem! For example, a recent newspaper report (The Arizona Republic, 1987, May 28) demonstrates 
the condnuance of this element when they quote the Nadonal Education Associadon President FutreU and Education 
Secretary Bennett Fuffell said, "... if Americans are serious about die quest for excellence, they will have to start 
pumping 20 to 25 percent more money each year into public schools. Federal Secretary Bennett responded by 
saying, "Give me a break and give the American people a break. . . Once again, the NBA reveals its cash-register 
mentality. While condnuing to resist every promising and significant educaUon reform in the states, die NEA 
returns to its favorite obsession: money." 

Mainr Chano^ Needs in Fi'nancp A- fincigLStructurc 
The test of die career ladder program will face major challenges because it is an attack on many "sacred cows." 
Three major areas of projected difficulty are, (1) probable need for redistribution of funds within school 
jrganizations, (2) change in teacher attitude and philosophy about differentiated staffing and pay based on teaching 
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competence, and (3) change in political or governmental organization and philosophy which allows for a new 
sfructure not previously a part of the American (USA) school goveniance scene. 

For success, adequately financing schools will take major redlsnibution of funds from other budgetaiy lines 
within each district organization. A major ffansfer of funds will be required from adminisMtive services to the 
teaching/instrucaonal componenL Most likely, there wiU not be adequate fundi if redisfribuUon of exisUng ^sources 
within school distticts Is the only attempted solution, Beyond mat, it is quite probable diat there wOl need to be a 
major change in the b^ic politick md organizadonal smicture of finance and funding, one which redistfibutes we^th 
across Uie nation for equalization of funding resources. 

While there is a naUonal push to move more to a yompedUve "business" model of reward for teachere, based on 
evaluated competencies rather than years of experience and college credit hours, the b^ic problem of economics 
comes into play. TTie business mode requires much more of a differentiation of personnel dian most cuirent school 
programs provide. Career ladder programs can accomplish staff dlfferenUation without too much difficulty, but the 
major school problem arises in the compensaUon end of the scheme, ^e business model provides substantially 
improved compensation to fit ^e expertise of high level profesiionds. Career ladder programs (in order to be teacher 
divelopment and incentive ones) wUl have to receive the same financial considerations as other professions and 
businesses, 

Change and Reform; Future PnlltirA l gi Fmanrial nue^tion^ 
When it comes time tor die political and financial issue to be faced, other questions will follow: (1) In a 
capitalistic society, can die "education business" change from a "sociaHsUc/bureaucratic mode*^ to a competitive 
(businesi like) one? (2) Cm die c^eer ladder model be successful in a compeUUve mode and be sufricienfly funded 
dirough public sources? (3) To adequately pay for high level expertise, must schools develop private foundations or 
operate like a business and cha^ge a substantia fee for teaching students how to read, write and do madiematics? (4) 
Can adminis wtors accept teacher leadere having salmes equal to theirs? (5) Can adminisOTtois allow teacher leaders 
to gain substantial confrol and power over die insmctional program? (6) Can teachei^ accept doing away widi die 
iingle salao^ schedule? (7) Can teachers accept the smicture and philosophy of pay based on differentiation and 
demons Wt^ competency? 

One tiling which is evident there is no lack of challenge in our present endeavor to &y to answer some major 
questions about tiie effects of career ladders in school systems and on tiie State or Nation. I^ere is a certainty in the 
process of ch^ge and development many more societal elements will be affected which will cause new questions to 
arise requiring attention and possible solutions. 

CONCLUSION 

Internationally, to enhance die development of teacher leaders and to move fonvard wiUi the Worid's probJems in 
education, tiiere must be an improvement in die economic and social status of die teaching profession. Career 
Ladders is a teacher development and incentive plan which has an excellent probability of rewarding teachers based on 
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levels of demonsMted insttuctional competency and will waiTanl high iocial recognition and economic returns not 
provided by organizational stfuctures of the past TheoreUcally, career ladder programs will atcract, retain and 
motivate high quality profeisionals, develop teachCT leadei^ and result in improved student academic achievement. 
TTie reasons for past faUures (or lack of successes) a^ quite evident TTiese reasons are guiding program review for 
future development. Thw significant are^ of concern which have become clearly evident are; (1) The necessity of a 
research and evaluation base for knowledgeable decision making, (2) The importance of m psychological 
environment to program implementation and progress, (3) TTie significance of teacher involvement and sense of 
owne^hip in pe^onal and program evaluation and development (4) The requirements of finance and funding, and (5) 
Change in social and poliUcal Sffucture and phUosophy which wiU aUow for coirection of reasons for past failures. 
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HlStOricol DogumgntS Justifvmo CaregtLadder Teacher De%^e1 n pm&nt & Tnrenti ve Prnnramg 

Recently, there been a strong national move to improve student achievement and to poy taacheii based 
on nierii or on performance raiher than on years of experience and credjt hours. TTie naUonal mood was reflected 
ifi/and moved ahead by nine reports. A review of Spady and Marx (1984), shows the following nine document alon 
with central content as folJows: 

I ' The Pniriffin prppp^nl by M. Adler in 1982 - the book basically requested a "12-year, 
one-crack system of public schooling dedicated to a thorough general/liberal education for 
all students." 

A Nnrinn nf '^k^ - major concerns are to add rigor and raise standards in both teaching and 
learning. 

3- Making fhg_Orads. emphasises the need for English language skills ai the key to 
educational success. 

Academic PrepnrRtinn for College, basically discusses the essential competencies and 

taowledge required of college entants. 
5^ Action for E?cce11ence - iTie task force stressed improvement in math, science and 

technology and effective school-business cooperation, 
fi^ ASttidvofHigh Schnnk ^ The author, Sizer, draws attention to the limiting character of 

the schools' time-bound stmcture and procedures and the damaging effect on cuiriculum, 

leaching and learning ^at can result. 
7. A PI nee railed Schnnl - Goodlad's Study of Schooling renected deep concern with 

negative consequences of age-graded, time-stmctured insomctional systems, 
8^ Educatinn Americans for the 7 1 %t Cennifv. provides a plan of action for improving 

mathematics, sciencei and technology educauon for ^ elementary and secondaiy students. 
9. H^gh Pcbnp^ stressed change Uiat would sffengthen teachers and teaching in high schools. 

All of diem stressed the need for clearly defined goals which shape cumculum. 
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Fipra B-l, -Pearson Product Moment Corrilition 
befwign Perceptions of Payehologicil EnvironminE 
and Till Ef fecEiveneiS of Career Ladder Prograins 
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HGUHE B^2 

Composite Percentage DiimbuUQn of Teacher Percepuons 
of Program Stenaths in PsvcholOEical En vironment 
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FIGURE B^3 



ComDOsite Percentage Distribution of Teacher Perceoticns 
of Program Weaknesses in Psycholofiical Environrngnt 
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Compoilta Percentage Distribudon of Teacher Percepuons 
of Career Ladder Program Saencths 
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Composite Percentage Distribution of Teacher Percepuons 
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APPENDIX D . nGURE D-1 




Career Pregram Strengths 
By Districts 
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APPENDIX D * FIGURE D-2 




Career Program imprGvement 
Areas By District 
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